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of Kent to gather the May, and were met on Shooter's Hill by the king and his queen, Catherine of Arragon, as they were coming from the palace of Greenwich. Until within a comparatively recent period this custom still lingered in some of the counties. Thus, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the following doggerel was sung:
' Rise up, maidens, fie for shame ! For I've been four long miles from hame, I've been gathering my garlands gay, Rise up, fair maidens, and take in your May.'
Many of the ballads sung now-a-days in country places by the village children on May morning, as they carry their garlands from door to door, undoubtedly refer to the old practice of going a-Maying, although fallen into disuse.
"In olden times nearly every village had its Maypole, around which, decorated with wreaths of flowers, ribbons, and flags, our merry ancestors danced from morning till night... London ... had several may-poles, one. of which stood in Basing Lane, near St. Paul's Cathedral. It was a large fir pole, forty feet high and fifteen inches in diameter, and fabled to be the justing staff of Gerard the Giant. Only a few, however, of the old may-poles remain scattered here and there throughout the country. One still supports a weather-cock in the churchyard at Pendleton, Manchester; and in Derbyshire, a few years ago, several were to be seen standing on some of the village greens. The rhymes made use of as the people danced round the may-pole varied according to the locality, and oftentimes combined a curious mixture of the jocose and sacred.37